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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF IMMANUEL KANT. BY A. E. KROEQEB.] 

PART.I. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIC, 

Concerning the manner in which to recognize the Internal a» 
. well as the External of Man. 

BOOK I. CONCERNING THE FACULTY OF COGNITION. 

§ 32. — Concerning the Faculty of the Power of Imagination 
to represent the Past and make present the Future. 

The faculty consciously to represent the past is called the 
Power of Memory, and the faculty to represent something to 
one's self as occurring in the future is called the Power of 
Prevision. So far as they are sensuous, both of these fatui- 
ties are founded on the association of the past and future 
conditions of the subject with its present condition ; and 
although they are not themselves perceptions, they serve to 
connect perceptions in time, to connect that which no longer is 
with that which is present, and in a connected experience. 
They are called faculties of remembrance and of divination, of 
respiciency and prospiciency — if I may use these expres- 
sions — by means of which we become conscious of represen- 
tations that we might find in a past or in a future condition. 

A. Concerniny Memory. 1 

Memory is distinguished from the purely reproductive power 
of imagination in this : that it is able to reproduce, at its will, a 
previous representation, and that hence in it the mind is not 



1 I beg leave to refer, in this connection, to Fichte's exposition of the faculties 
of memory and remembrance — their distinctive character — in his Science of 
Knowledge. — Translator. 
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a mere play of that representation. Phantasy — that is, crea- 
tive power of imagination — must not mingle with it, for that 
would make memory untrue. To take hold in memory of 
something quickly, readily to recall it, and to retain it for a 
long time — these are formal perfections of memory. But 
these qualities are rarely met together. When a person be- 
lieves that he has something in his memory, but cannot recall 
it to consciousness, he says that he cannot call it to mind. 
The endeavor to do so, if nevertheless attempted, is a very 
great exertion of the brain ; and the best method is to let 
other thoughts busy one's self for a while, looking only casu- 
ally back upon the object, in which case one will generally 
seize hold of one of the associate representations that recalls 
the primitive one. 

To take hold of something in memory methodically (mem- 
orial mandare) is called to memorize (not to study, as the 
vulgar are apt to say of the preacher, who merely learns his 
sermon by heart). This memorizing may be mechanical, or 
ingenious, or judicious. The first is based merely on repeated 
literal repetition ; for instance, in the learning of the multi- 
plication-table, in which instance the student often has to go 
through the whole series of the words that follow each other in 
their usual succession in order to arrive at the figure sought for. 
Thus, when the pupil is asked, How much is 3 times 7? he 
will begin at 3 times 3, and arriving at 3 times 7, will also 
probably catch the 21 : but when you ask him, How much is 
7 times 3? he will not be so quick in arriving at the solution, 
but will have to reverse the numbers in order to get the an- 
swer. If it is a solemn formula which has to be learned, in 
which no expressiom must be changed, but which has to be 
learned by heart, as it is called, it happens that men, even of 
the best kind of memory, are afraid to trust themselves (which 
very fear is likely to lead them astray), and therefore con- 
sider it necessary to read it off aloud. Indeed, the most 
practical preachers are apt to do so, since the least change of 
words might make them appear ridiculous. 

Ingenious memorizing consists in a method of impressing 
1 1 
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upon memory certain representations, through association with 
their co-representations that have in themselves (for the 
understanding) no relation at all to each other — as, for 
instance, the sounds of a voice with images utterly dissimilar. 
In this case people are apt, in order to get hold of something 
in memory, to burden that memory with still further co-repre- 
sentations, and thus to act absurdly : an unruly attempt on the 
part of the power of imagination to pair together what cannot be 
brought under one and the same conception, which is at the 
same time a contradiction between means and purpose ; since 
the intention is to ease the burden of memory, whereas it is, 
on the contrary, made heavier by the unnecessarily accumu- 
lated association of very dissimilar representations. 

A remark which explains this phenomenon is this, that wits 
have seldom a true memory (ingeniosis non admodum fida est 
memoria). Judicious memorizing is nothing else than that of 
a table of the mental divisions of a system (for instance, Lin- 
naeus's system). In this case, if we have forgotten something, 
we can easily recall it to mind by counting up what we have 
remembered. Or it is the memorizing of a table of the visi- 
ble divisions of a whole — as, for instance, the provinces of a 
country on a map, etc. — since that also requires understand- 
ing, which comes to the aid of imagination. A great assistance 
to memory is to be had by constructing a comriionplace book for 
general conceptions by means of classification ; as for instance, 
when we arrange our books on different shelves with different 
headings. There is no such a thing as an art of memory 
(ars memoriae). Amongst the various tricks belonging to it, 
we may mention rhymed proverbs (versus memoriales) , since 
the rhythm has a regular fall of syllables which greatly assist the 
mechanism of memory. One must not speak contemptuously 
of the prodigies of memory — a Picus of Mirandola, Scaliger, 
Angelus Politianus, Magliabecchi, etc., the polyhistorians, who 
carry in their heads a load of books sufficient for a hundred 
camels, as materials for their different sciences — because, per- 
haps, they did not possess a judgment proper for the selection of 
all this knowledge for an appropriate use. It is merit enough, 
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to have brought together so much raw material, even if it needs 
other minds to work it up judiciously ( tantum scimus quantum 
memoria tenemus). One of the ancients has said "the art 
of writing has ruined memory," by makiug it partly super- 
fluous. There is something true in this proposition ; for an 
ordinary man generally has the manifold which he has encoun- 
tered better arranged on his mental thread, and can there- 
fore recall it easier, because his memory is here mechanical, 
and admits no reasoning to intermingle, whilst the scholar, 
whose mind is occupied with many foreign thoughts, forgets 
many of his agreements, or homely occupations, through mere 
mental dissipation, because he did not take hold of them 
with sufficient attention. But to have your tablets safely 
in your pocket, to be quite sure that you can find surely and 
without difficulty what you have just put into your mind, is, at 
any rate, a very great comfort ; and the art of writing is, after 
all, a very glorious art, which, although it is not used for the 
purpose of communicating knowledge to others, can yet repre- 
sent the truest and most extensive memory, the lack of which it 
can replace. 

Forgetfulness (obliviositas), on the contrary — in which case 
the mind, however often filled, remains nevertheless always 
empty, just like a sieve — is proportionately a greater evil. 
This evil is sometimes brought about without any fault of 
our own, as in the case of old men, who may well be able to 
remember the events of their early life, but always forget that 
which is nearest to their remembrance. Nevertheless this is 
often the effect of an habitual mental dissipation, which is apt 
to affect specially lady novel-readers. For since the only 
object of that kind of reading is to be entertained for the 
moment, every one knowing that it is mere fiction, and the 
reader having therefore full liberty to follow the bend of his or 
her own imagination while reading, which naturally dissipates 
the mind and makes absence of mind (lack of attention to the 
present) habitual — memory must inevitably be weakened. 
This exercise in the art of killing time and making one's self 
useless for the world, and yet complaining afterwards of the 
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shortness of life, is one of the most dangerous enemies to 
memory, apart from the phantastic mental condition which it 
produces. 

B. Concerning the Faculty of Prevision (Prcevisio). 

§ 33. It is of more interest to possess this faculty than any 
other, since it is the condition which determines all possible 
practical acting, and all the objects to which man relates the 
use of his powers. All our desires turn upon a (dubious or 
certain) prevision of what our powers are able to accomplish. 
We look back into the past (remember) only with a view to 
make possible thereby our looking into the future ; looking 
around as we do from our standpoint of the present, in a gen- 
eral way, in order to resolve upon or prepare ourselves for 
something. 

Empirical prevision is the expectation of similar occurrences 
(expectatio casuum similium), and requires no intellectual 
knowledge of causes and effects, but merely a memory of 
observed occurrences as they usually follow each other, and 
repeated experience in these matters produces an aptness in 
this memorizing. It is a matter of great interest to the sea- 
man and the farmer how the wind and weather may turn. But 
our prevision in this respect does not reach much further than 
the common almanac, the prophecies whereof we praise when 
they are fulfilled and forget when they do not come to pass, and 
which thus always retain some consideration anyway. One 
might almost believe that Providence had purposely arranged 
the change of leather in so inscrutable a manner, in order 
that man might not find it too easy to make the proper arrange- 
ments for every occasion in his life, but be compelled to use 
his reason in order to be prepared for every occurrence. To 
live thoughtlessly from day to day does not confer much honor 
upon man's understanding, it is true ; as in the case of the 
Carribee-Island Indian, who sells his hammock at mornings, 
and is astonished in the evening to find that he does not know 
how to sleep through the 1 night. But, provided that it involves 
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no offence against morality, we may well consider a person who 
is hardened against all the events of life happier than one who 
kills all delight in life by constantly entertaining gloomy views. 
Of all prospects which a man may look for* the most com- 
fortable one is probably a moral condition which gives him 
reason to believe in its permanence and a further advance 
towards improvement. But if, although courageously resolv- 
ing to lead hereafter a new and better mode of life, he is forced 
to say to himself : I suppose it will not amount to any thing, 
after all ! because he has so often made the same sort of a 
promise to himself, but always broken it, under the plea of an 
exception, for that one excepted ttone — then he is certainly in 
a disconsolate condition, arising from the constant expectation 
of the same results. 

But where the future depends upon the fate that hangs over 
us, and not on the use of our own free will, this looking ahead 
is either a presentiment (prcesensio) or preexpectation (prce- 
sagitio). The former suggests, as it were, an occult sense for 
the perception of what has not yet become present ; the latter, 
a consciousness of the future, derived from reflection on the 
law of causality in the sequence of events. 

One sees clearly that all presentiments are brain-specters ; 
for how can we feel that which as yet is not ? But if they are 
judgments based upon dim conceptions of such a causal rela- 
tion, then they are not presentiments, since we can discover the 
conceptions which lead to them, and explain the grounds of 
those judgments. ■ 

Presentiments are generally of the painful kind ; a feeling 
of dread, which arises from physical causes, precedes, with an 
uncertainty as to the cause of the dread. But there are also 
presentiments of a joyful and bold kind, indulged in by 
enthusiasts, who scent the approaching unveiling of a mystery, 
for which man nevertheless has no receptive sense, and who 
believe that they see with their eyes, just newly uncovered, 
the presentiment of that which they, as seers, expect in 
mystic contemplation. The second sight of the Scottish High- 
landers — with which some of them believe they see a person 
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hung up on the shipmast, of whose death they then, as soon 
as their ship reaches shore, pretend to have been just advised — 
belongs to the same class of enchantments. 



G. Concerning the Gift of Prophecy {Facultas divinatrix). 

§ 34. To foretell, to divine the future, and to prophesy are dis- 
tinguished in this : that the first is a prevision, — according to 
laws of experience, and hence natural ; the second, opposed to 
the known laws of experience, and hence unnatural ; while the 
third is an inspiration by means of a cause distinct from nature, 
or held to be so distinct, and hence supernatural. Therefore the 
latter gift, seeming, as it does, to originate from the influence 
of a God, is also called the real faculty of divination — for it 
is wrong to call every clever anticipation of the future a 
divination. 

If we say of some one : he prohesies this or that, this may 
indicate a very natural talent. But if, in doing so, he pre- 
tends to be supernaturally inspired, we ought to say of him : 
he is a fortune-teller ; as in the case of the gypsies, who call 
palmistry reading the planets, or of the astrologers and treas- 
ure-hunters, with whom we may also class the gold-makers ; 
supreme over all of whom ranked in ancient times Pythia, 
rank in our day the ragged Siberian Schaman. The prophetic 
utterances of the auspices and haruspices of the Romans 
had in view, not so much the discovery of what lies concealed 
in the future of the world's events, as the will of the gods, 
to which their religion taught them to submit. But how the 
poets came also to consider themselves inspired (or possessed), 
and prophets (yates), and to boast of receiving inspiration in 
their poetical moods ( furor poeticus) , can be explained only 
by the fact that the poet does not execute his work at leisure, 
like a prose- writer, or orator, but must wait for a favorable 
moment, when happy thoughts and images crowd upon him 
of their own accord, as it were, he remaining in a manner pas- 
sive ; and, indeed, it is an old saying that a certain dose 
of madness is always allied to genius. This explains also 
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the faith in oracles, which people believed were to be fouiid 
in passages chosen at random from the works of celebrated 
poets (who were impelled by inspiration, so to say — sortes 
Virgilianaz) a means of discovering the will of heaven similar 
to that of modern pietists, who use their devotional books 
for the same purpose ; and also in the interpretation of the 
Sibylline books, which are said to have foretold the Romans 
the fate of their State, and which they unfortunately lost, 
partly owing to misapplied economy. 

All prophecies that foretell the unavoidable fate of a nation, 
which nevertheless is held to arise from its own fault, and 
therefore produced by its free will, are not only tiseless — the 
presupposition being that the fate cannot be escaped — but 
also absurd, since in their unconditioned destiny (decretum 
absolutum) they postulate a mechanism of freedom the concep- 
tion whereof contradicts itself. 

Probably the height of absurdity or deception in prophecy 
was reached when a lunatic was regarded as a seer (of invis- 
ible things) — as though a spirit had taken the place of his 
soul, which for that time had absented itself from its home in 
his body, and was speaking through him, whereupon the poor 
soul-invalid, or perhaps a mere epileptic, was taken for an ener- 
gumenon (possessed) ; and if the demon was regarded as one 
of the good-natured kind, he was called by the Greek a Mantes, 
and his interpreter a prophet. Every kind of stupidity has 
been exhausted in order to bring within our reach the future, 
the prevision whereof so much interests us ; mere skipping all 
the steps that might lead us to its cognition by the way of 
the understanding and experience. O curas Hominum ! 

No prophesying science is so certain, and yet so far reaching 
as that of astronomy, which predicts the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies in infinity. But-even this was not sufficient to 
prevent the accession of a mysticism, which did not make 
dependent, as reason demands, the numbers of the world- 
epochs from events, but, on the contrary, made events depend- 
ent upon certain numbers ; and thus turned chronology itself, 
so necessary a condition of history, into a fable. 
XIV — 11 
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Concerning Involuntary Imaginations in a Healthy Condition, 

or Dreams. 

§ 35. It does not come within the province of a pragmatical 
anthropology to inquire what sleep, dreams, somnambulism 
(which includes loud speaking in sleep) may be ; for we cannot 
deduce from these phenomena any rules of our condition in 
dreaming, since those rules apply only to the waking person, 
who does not desire to dream, but wishes thoughtlessly to sleep. 
Again, that was a cruel saying, and utterly opposed to experi- 
ence, which is attributed to the Greek emperor who condemned 
a man to death that had been reported as having had a dream 
wherein he murdered the emperor : " Well, he would not have 
dreamed it, if he had not thought about it while awake." 

Dreaming seems to appertain to sleeping so necessarily that 
to sleep and to die would be one and the same, if dreaming 
were not added as a natural, though involuntary, agitation of 
the internal vital organs by the power of imagination. 

Thus, I well remember, have I, being a boy, tired out by 
play, laid me down to sleep, and in the moment of dropping 
off to sleep was quickly awakened by a dream, as if I had 
fallen into the water, and, near drowning, was being turned 
around in a circle ; but all in order to fall soon asleep again, 
and more quietly — probably because the activity of the chest- 
muscles in breathing, which depends altogether upon the will, 
relaxes, and must therefore (the movement of the heart being 
checked by the stoppage of the breath) be revived by the 
imagination of the dream. To this we may also count the 
beneficial effect -of dreams in the so-called nightmares (incu- 
bus). For without this terrible imagination of a monster that 
oppresses us, and the exertion of all our muscular power to 
change our position, the stoppage of the blood would soon 
put an end to our life. This seems to be the reason why 
nature has so arranged matters that most of our dreams involve 
difficulties and dangerous circumstances, since such pictures 
excite the forces of our soul more than dreams wherein every 
thing happens according to our desire. We often dream that 
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we cannot lift ourselves on our feet, or that we have lost our- 
selves, or stopped in the middle of a sermon, or through for- 
getfulness put on a nightcap instead of a wig on entering a 
large assembly, or that we can fly in the air like a bird, or 
burst out in joyful laughter without knowing why. But it 
will probably remain a mystery forever, how it happens that 
in our dreams we are often transported back to long vanished 
times, and speak with people long since dead ; and that, 
although we are tempted to look upon the whole occurrence 
as a dream, we nevertheless feel ourselves compelled to con- 
sider the dream an actuality. But we may probably accept it 
as certain that there can be no sleep without dreaming, and 
that a person who thinks he has. not dreamed, has only for- 
gotten his dream. 

Concerning the Designator]/ Faculty (Faculty Signatrix). 

§ 36. The faculty of cognizing the present, as a means of con- 
necting the representation of the foreseen with that of the past, 
is called the designatory faculty. The act of the mind in 
effecting this connection is the affixing of a sign (signatio), 
also called signalizing, and the higher degree whereof is named 
distinction. 

Forms of things, so far as they serve only as a means of 
obtaining representations through conceptions, are symbols, 
and cognition by means thereof is called symbolic or figurative 
(speciosa). Letters or hieroglyphics are not exactly sym- 
bols ; for they may also be merely mediate, indirect signs, 
signifying nothing in themselves, but leading to contempla- 
tons, and thereby to conceptions, only by means of association. 
Hence symbolical cognition must be opposed not to intuitive, 
but to discursive cognition, in which latter the sign {character) 
accompanies the conception only as a custodian j^custos), for 
the purpose of reproducing it at some future time. Hence 
symbolical cognition is opposed, as said before, not to intui- 
tive cognition, which arises from sensuous contemplation, 
but to intellectual cognition, which arises from conceptions. 
Symbols are mere means of the understanding, and this they are 
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only indirectly, by an analogy with certain contemplations to 
which the conceptions thereof can be applied, in order to give 
them significance through the representation of an object. 

Persons who can express themselves only symbolically have 
not as yet many conceptions of the understanding, and the 
much admired and vivid expressiveness in the speeches of sav- 
ages — often also in those of the so-called sages of an uncul- 
tured. people — is nothing but a poverty of conceptions, and 
hence also of words whereby to express them. Thus, when 
the American savage says : " Let us bury the tomahawk !" he 
means, " Let us make peace !" Indeed, the ancient songs and 
epics, from those of Homer to those of Ossian, or from those 
of an Orpheus to those of the Prophets, owe the brilliancy of 
their execution solely to the lack of means whereby to express 
their conceptions. 

To make out the actual, sensually perceptible phenomena of 
the world to be the mere symbols of a spiritual world remain- 
ing behind concealed, as Swedenborg does, is an absurdity. 
But to distinguish, in the representation of the conceptions that 
belong to morality, which constitutes the essence of religion, 
and that therefore appertain to pure reason (which concep- 
tions are (jailed ideas), the symbolical from the intellectual 
part — church-service from religion — and thus to separate 
the perhaps, temporarily useful and necessary hull from the 
subject-matter itself — this is enlightenment ; since otherwise 
an ideal (of pure, practical reason) would be exchanged for 
an idol, and the object aimed at would thus be missed. 
It is undeniable that all the people of the earth have begun 
with this exchanging, and that if we wish to ascertain what 
their teachers have really thought in writing their holy books, 
we must interpret them not symbolically, but literally, since it 
would be dishonest to misinterpret their words. But if we 
have in view not merely the truthfulness of the teacher, but 
also, and mainly, the truth of the doctrine, we must interpret 
that doctrine as a merely symbolical mode of representation, 
to accompany those practical ideas by certain established forms 
and usages ; since otherwise the spiritual meaning, which 
constitutes the chief end in view, would become lost. 
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§ 37. We may divide signs into arbitrary (artificial), natural, 
and miraculous signs. 

A. Amongst the first-named class of signs are: 1. Ges- 
tures (mimics also, since they are partly natural). 2. Letters 
(signs for speech). 3. N~otes (signs for tones). 4. Ciphers 
(signs agreed upon between certain persons, and only for 
the use of the eye). 5. Crest (signs of hereditary rank). 
6. Uniform and livery (signs of service). 7. Orders (signs 
of honor and merit). 8. Brands (signs of disgrace). We 
must also count in the signs of pauses, interrogations, ex- 
clamations, etc., used in writing. 

All language is the expression of thoughts by signs, and, vice 
versa., the best mode of expressing thoughts by signs is that 
afforded by language — this greatest means of all to understand 
one's self and make one's self understood by others. To think 
is to speak with one's self (the Otaheite Indians call thinking 
speech in the belly), and hence also, to hear one's self in- 
wardly (through the reproductive power of imagination). To 
the deaf and dumb, his speech is a feeling of the movement 
of his lips, tongue and jaw ; and it is scarcely possible to 
imagine that, in speaking, he does anything else than to cany on 
a play with his bodily feelings, he having really no concep- 
tions or thoughts. But even persons who can speak and hear 
do not always understand themselves or others ; and it is 
mainly due to a deficiency in the faculty of designation, or to 
a faulty use thereof (people taking signs for things, or vice 
versa), that men are often so far apart in their notions (espe- 
cially in matters appertaining to reason) though they are 
agreed in their speech. This is made apparent only by acci- 
dent, namely, when each one acts on his own notions. 

B. So far as the natural signs are concerned, the relation ot 
the signs to the designated things is, in regard to time, either 
demonstrative, or recollective, or prognostic. 

The beat of our pulse makes known to the doctor the pres- 
ent feverish condition of the patient, even as smoke indicates 
a fire. The reagents discover to the chemist the matters con- 
cealed in water, even as the weathercock shows the direction of 
the wind. But whether a blush betrays consciousness of guilt, 
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or rather a tender feeling of honor, or merely the indignity felt 
at an insulting proposition, it is in certain instances impos- 
sible" to say. 

Tombstones and mausoleums are signs of our remembrance 
of the dead. In the same class of signs, or as tokens of the 
perpetual memory of the past power of a king, we may count 
the pyramids. Layers of shells hrdistricts far removed from the 
seas, or the holes of the pholads in the high Alps, or volcanic 
remnants where at present there are no eruptions, show us the 
ancient condition of the world, and form the basis of an' 
archaeology of nature — to be sure, not so vivid as the scars 
of a warrior. The ruins of Palmyra, Baalbec, and Persepolis 
are speaking memorials of the art condition of ancient States, 
and sad mementoes of the change of all things. 

Prognostical signs interest more than all others, because in 
the series of changes the present is only a moment, and the 
motive which determines our action desires the present only 
for the sake of the future (ob futura consequentia), and calls 
particular attention to it. In regard to future events in the 
world, we have the surest prognosis in astronomy ; but this 
becomes childish and phantastie when the stellar configurations, 
conjunctions, and changes of planetary position are represented 
as allegorical characters written on the pages of the sky, tell- 
ing of the impending fates of men, as in the astrologia judi- 
viaria. 

The natural prognostic signs' of an impending illness or cure 
or those, like the fades Hippocratica, of approaching death, are 
phenomena which, based upon long and frequent experience, 
serve also — when apprehended in their connection, as cause 
or effect — to guide the physician in directing a cure. Of 
such a kind are the so-called critical days. But the auguries 
and haruspices, instituted by the Romans for political pur- 
poses, were a superstition sanctioned by the State to direct 
the people in periods of danger. 

C. So far as miraculous signs are concerned (events, in the 
nature of things, turned topsy-turvy), they consist — if we ex- 
cept those that nowadays no one thinks important any more, 
such as the birth of monstrosities amongst men, or cattle — of 
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the following : Signs and wonders in the heavens, comets, 
meteors, auroras ; nay, even eclipses of the sun and moon ; 
especially when such signs crowd together, or perhaps even 
are accompanied by war, pestilence, etc., in which cases they 
seem to the terrified mob as announcing the approaching day 
of judgment and the end of the world. 

Appendix. 

A curious instance of the manner in which the power of 
imagination plays with man in substituting signs for things — 
as if the former had an inner reality of their own, and as if 
the latter adjusted themselves - to the former — deserves 
special mention here. Since we cannot divide the course of 
the moon, according to its four phases (new moon, first quar- 
ter, full moon, and last quarter), more exactly into round 
numbers than by giving it twenty-eight days (the Arabs on 
that account dividing the zodiac into the twenty-eight houses 
of the moon), of which one quarter makes seven days, the 
number seven has obtained a vast mystical importance, to 
which even the creation of the world has been forced to con- 
form ; especially since the Ptolemaic system taught also seven 
planets, just as seven tones were put into the gamut, seven 
simple colors in the rainbow, and seven was said to be the 
number of the metals. Thus there arose the graduated years 
(7 -f- 7, and 9 also being a mystical number with the Hin- 
doos, 7 -f- 9, as likewise 9 -|- 9), at the end of which human 
life was said to be in great danger ; and the seventy year-weeks 
of the Jews (four hundred and ninety years) constitute really, 
in Jewish Christian chronology, not only the divisions of the 
most important changes in its history — from the call of God 
to Abraham to the birth of Christ — but determine also a 
priori, and with minute exactness the limits of those divisions ; 
just as if chronology ought not to conform itself to history, 
but history to chronology. 

But even in other matters it becomes a habit to make things 
dependent upon numbers. A doctor, to whom his patient 
sends a fee by his servant, and who, on opening the package, 
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finds $11 therein, will begin to suspect that the servant has 
appropriated $1. For why, he will argue, is the dozen not 
full? A person who buys porcelain things at an auction will 
bid less if the dozen is not full ; and if he bids on a lot of 
thirteen plates, he will value the thirteenth only as a guaran- 
tee that if one of the dozen should break he will be able to 
replace it. But why should this number have a special prefer- 
ence, since we do not invite guests to dinner by the dozen? 
A man left to his cousin, in his will, eleven silver spoons, and 
added: "He knows best why I do not bequeath him the 
twelfth." The young good-for-nothing, namely, had at one 
time, when dining with his cousin, secretly slipped a spoon into 
his pocket ; which the cousin observed well enough, but said 
nothing about at the time, so as not to disgrace the reprobate. 
Now, when the will was opened and read, every one could 
easily guess the meaning of the testator, but solely through 
the accepted prejudice that only a dozen is a round number. 

The twelve signs of the zodiac (in analogy with which num- 
ber the twelve jurymen in England seem to have been hit upon) 
have also received such a mystical significance. In Italy, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere also, perhaps, it is considered ominous 
to have thirteen guests at the dinner-table, it being supposed 
that in such a case one of them, whoever it may be, must die 
within the year ; and at a table to which twelve judges have 
been invited, the thirteenth who chances to be amongst them 
is sure to be the criminal, who will be put on trial. I was 
present once myself at such an occasion, when the lady of the 
house noticed this mishap, and quietly beckoned her son to 
leave the table and dine in another room, so as not to disturb 
the cheerfulness of the guests. 

But even the mere size of the numbers, when one has enough 
of the things which they designate, excites astonishment from 
the simple fact that they do not by chance fill a division of 
numbers made on the decimal principle, and hence in itself 
altogether arbitrary. Thus, the emperor of China is said to 
have a fleet of nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
ships; and we ask ourselves secretly, why not one more? 
although the answer might well be : because nine thousand 
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nine hundred and ninety-nine are enough for his use. But our 
question had, in point of fact, not the usefulness of the fleet 
in view, but originated solely in a sort of numeral mysticism. 
The matter is worse still, though by no means unusual, when 
somebody, by economising or cheating, has at last succeeded 
in accumulating a fortune of $90,000 in cash, and has now no 
rest until he has $100,000 in full, although he does not need 
them ; and in the effort, perhaps, if he does not get the gallows, 
at least merits it. 

To what childish tricks does a man condescend, even in his 
mature age, if he allows himself to be directed by the guiding- 
threads of sensuousness. Let us now see, in the next division 
of our work, how much or how little better he will act, when 
he follows his path by the light of the understanding. 



RAPHAEL AND MICHAEL ANGELO. 

[TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN OP HERMANN GRIMM. BY IDA M. ELIOT.] 

Raphael, as well as Michael Angelo, stood like a prince in con- 
trast to the popes and Medici. But Raphael lived like a prince ; 
had money, dependents, and a magnificient palace, which Bra- 
mante had built for him. Michael Angelo was treated like a 
prince ; for, though the charms of brilliancy and of personal 
loveliness which surrounded Raphael did not belong to him, yet 
the independence of his behavior, together with the perfect 
mastery of every thing that pertained to his art, gave to him 
as much importance as if he himself constituted the whole 
kingdom. 

When Raphael died Michael Angelo stood alone, without the 
shadow of a rival. We know very little about him at this 
time. In the year 1527, standing on the threshold of age, he 
appears again, and after the events that then drew him from his 
retirement, he lived through a long range of years, seeming 
really endless when we see how every one around dies and 
changes, while he alone survives. 

Leo X. was succeeded, after a short reign of another pope, 



